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The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  obtain  an  integrated 
body  of  data  <1)  on  how  well,  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of  train- 
ing, the  typical  infantryman  knows  the  essential  combat  skills, 
and  (2)  on  how  much  of  each  skill  he  retains  at  various  inter- 
vals after  basic  combat  training.  The  study  was  also  designed 
to  discover  which  of  these  skills  he  learns  and  retains  least 
effectively,  and  how  such  factors  as  intelligence,  education, 
and  Army  experience  affect  the  level  of  skill  he  reaches. 

A performance  test,  composed  of  subtests  in  17  combat  ckllls 
was  given  to  approximately  4,oOO  active  duty  personnel  in  five 
of  the  six  Army  areas.  The  men  tested  included  Inductees  with 
no  formal  military  training,  3asic  Combat  trainees,  Advanced 
Infantry  trainees,  and  T/O&E  Infantry  personnel.  Aptitude  Area 
scores,  as  well  as  other  personal  history  data,  were  collected 
on  each  man. 

Some  of  the  over -all  findings  and  implications  from  this 
fact-finding  study  were  the  following: 

(1)  In  general,  level  of  skill  increased  with  length 
of  service  despite  the  fact  that  the  average  aptitude  level 

of  the  men  tested  was  lower  i t each  successive  stage  of  train- 
ing. 

(2)  The  failure  of  the  trainees  at  every  training  level 
to  pass  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  basic  combat  skills  meas- 
ured by  the  subtests  indicates  the  gap  between  the  goals  speci- 
fied by  the  Army  Training  Program  and  Infantry  experts,  and  the 
performance  of  the  average  trainee. 


IS)  The  retention  level  was  high  for  all  subjects  except  Range  Esti- 
mation, Tactics,  Signal  Communications,  Mae  Warfare,  Rocket  Launcher, 

Mi  Rifle  skills,  and  First  Aid,  in  which  s&ae  forgetting  occurred  in  varying 
stages  of  the  training. 

<4)  The  fact  that  some  combat  eki  la  are  being  learned  more  effec- 
tively at  one  post  and  some  at  another  suggests  that  wider  adoption  of  the  moat 
effective  techniques  might  resvtit  in  greatei  over-all  achievement. 
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RETENTION  OF  BASIC  COMBAT  SKILLS 
BY  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL 


PART  I 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


ikk  Military  problem 


1 >ne  *'(  the  problems  wh  ,ch  ©©nironc  military  leaders  is  the  need  ic  know 

h</*  **»  jj  ,-h«.  infant  r vimr  r-  j'l.'jo'i'f*  •‘he  e8K«nrfel  combat  |K?U9  it 

vur'.T-us;  points  in  hia  Array  i *r;tr  A“e  ite  Ba© ic  Combat  skills  well 

Does  he  lev?!  ©f  sk.Il  naiivaiwd  meet  the  standard  set  up  in 
Iran  u.g '*  Thru,  are  ci  u • ka  1 qvrs  *->tb 

3'***“  Infantry  training  f.rt»g*an  dcvoVs  * total  jf  16  weeks  to  Basic  Corn- 
oat  and  Advanced  (!  ighij/  Infantry  running  Th«  Trainees  are  then  assigned  to 
Jut>  w;dh  a regular  Infantry  divisi  on  Men  with  16  w:. cks  of  training  are  seme* 
;«n*«  assigned  directly  to  < imoj'  infantry.  battalions  without  intervening 
«Aj;«su”nc<,  Hit-  Army  does  uof  *t  strove  tins  yrac  !»•••.«  r.s  regular  procedure 
opt  finds  *hat.  f.n  ©cession  . ni  s be  manned  wl.h  whatever  resources 
are  available  ^on  inran:r y per3!  nnel.  on  the  ©liter  hand.,  receive  little  or  no 
ms '.rut  :ion  in  »hc  csa«.n‘Ul  '.vT.ib»'.  skills  af;*;r  eight  weeks  of  basic  training, 
dmularly.  large  numbers  <cf  ra selves  ur-:  net  of  st rvte«  for  extended  periods 
without  a chsnc*  to  practice  ’.te  combat  skills  th«)  ic*  rn«d  in  service 

In  any  such  eiwerg-m  .5  za  -‘.he  K orean  situation,  or  whenever  large-scale 
mob rd i /.alien  is  nxc-sSB  ry,  nc . sril<  rained  Infantry  personnel  but  also  non- 

infanirymen  are  likoly  <0  s*yt  ©o;v ioa  duty.  miiii  ity  leaders  are  faced 

‘ ■* 

with  two  problems  ii  K • need  <■*  kn/ w 31  all  ' mes  h<»iw  well infantry  and 
• .on  infantry  personnel  r©/i'ernr>'.r  he  *<m:iba  ski  lls  which  *hey  learned  during 
their  training  and  <.21  they  n-jxd  to  plan  for  rwjcreaar?.  retraining  in  accordance 
with  existing  deficiencies  in  ;th  - csscni iat  coinbac  skills 

As  a step  in  solving  h s fcwof  >ld  problem*  Headquarters  Continental 
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Army  Command  (at  the  time,  OC'AFF)  established  the  requirement  for  this 
•tody  in  August  1953“^ 


THE  RES&AKtfs  PfrOUjLksU 

If  was  decided  that  a study  of  how  well  the  typical  infantryman,  at  every 
level  of  training,  remembers  the  essential  combat  skills  would  be  a good  foun- 
dation for  similar  studies  on  reserves  and  other  military  personnel,  as  well 
as  for  forther  work  on  the  Infantryman.  This  study  had  two  chief  purposes: 

(1)  To  determine  how  well  the  typical  Infantrymen,  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of 
training,  knows  the  essential  combat  skills,  and  (2)  to  determine  how  well  he 
remembers  these  skills  at  various  times  after  Basic  Combat  training.  The 
study  was  also  designed  to  discover  which  of  these  skills  he  learns  and  retains 
least  effectively,  and  how  such  factors  as  Army  experience,  intelligence,  and 
education  affect  the  level  of  skill  he  reaches.  The  research  was  carried  out 
in  close  association  with  an  allied  Task,  KNOW  HOLD,  conducted  by  the  Train- 
ing Methods  Division,  Human  Resources  Research  Office.  That  task  dealt 
with  the  retention  of  military  knowledge,  whereas  this  task  was  concerned 
with  military  skills. 

Conducting  the  study  meant  (1)  selecting  the  best  available  test  of  the 
essential  combat  skills,  (2)  administering  the  test  to  groups  of  active  duty 
personnel,  (3)  scoring  the  tests,  and  (4)  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  results. 
This  report  summarizes  the  completed  study. 

The  test  selected  was  The  Individual  Proficiency  Test:  Basic  Combat, 


If  Letter,  ATDEV-4  200.1,  OCAFF,  27  August  1953,  Subject:  -Research 
Proposals,  AFF  Human  Research  Unit  No.  1 . . . 
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developed  during  this  Unit'#  study  PROFICIENCY,-^  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Personnel  Research  Branch,  TAGO,  and  Human  Research  Unit  Nr  2.  This 
test,  which  is  composed  of  subtests  in  17  combat  skills,  was  given  to  approxi- 
mately 4,900  active  duty  personnel  in  five  of  the  six  Army  areas.  The  testing 
was  conducted  at  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Dix,  Fort  Qrd,  Fort  Jackson,  Fort  Banning, 
and  Fort  Carson.  The  groups  tested  were  made  up  of  inductees  who  had  no 
formal  military  training,  men  who  had  just  completed  Basic  Combat  training, 
men  who  had  just  finished  Advanced  Infantry  training,  and  T/O&E  personnel. 
Aptitude  Area  1 scores  (general  intelligence)  were  recorded  and  background 
information  obtained  for  each  soldier  tested. 

FINDINGS 

(1)  The  average  score  of  the  pre -cycle  trainees  on  the  proficiency  test 
was  38.2  points,  out  of  a possible  170.  Trainees  at  the  end  of  Basic  Combat 
training  averaged  105.2;  men  at  the  end  of  Advanced  Infantry  training,  100.1: 
and  the  T/Q&E  personnel,  118.0.  Thus  not  even  at  the  T/O&E  level  did  the 
average  soldier  achieve  more  than  70  per  cent  of  a perfect  score,  though  the 
test  dealt  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  training  program  and  required  little 
knowledge  of  the  technical  portions. 

(2)  There  was  a general  improvement  at  each  successive  training  level. 
However,  TfO&E  personnel  did  no  better  than  Advanced  Infantry  trainees  on 
three  subtests.  Compass,  Field  Fortifications,  and  Light  Machine  Gun  Disas- 
sembly and  Assembly.  They  did  net  do  as  well  as  Advanced  Infantry  trainees 


2/  Technical  Report  19  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office,  Devel- 
opment of  Proficiency  Tests  for  Basic  Combat  and  Light  Infantry  Training,  by 
Robert  A.  Baker,  Guy  Scott,  and  Eugene  F. "MacCasiinT  Human  Research  unit 
Nr  1,  CONARC,  July  1955. 
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on  four  sub  teats:  Signal  Communications,  Mines  and  Booby  Traps,  Range 
Estimation,  and  Rocket  Launcher,  even  after  the  difference  in  intelligence  was 
taken  into  account. 

Similarly,  Advanced  Infantry  trainees  did  no  better  than  Basic  Com- 
bat trainees  in  Care  of  Clothing  and  Equipment,  and  Squad  Formations.  On 
seven  subtests,  they  did  not  do  as  well  as  Basic  Combat  trainees:  First  Aid, 
Observation  and  Military  intelligence.  Individual  Tactics,  Squad  Tactics.  MI 
Rifle  Disassembly  and  Assembly,  Ml  Rifle  Sight  Adjustment,  and  Rocket 
Launcher.  (Except  for  Squad  Tactics  and  Rocket  Launcher,  no  additional  train- 
ing in  these  subjects  is  given  to  Advanced  Infantry  trainees.) 

(3)  There  were  significant  differences  in  test  performance  between  posts, 

at  both  the  Advanced  Infantry  and  Basic  Combat  levels  of  training,  on  the  I? 

combat  skills  and  on  the  total  test,  even  after  allowances  were  made  for  dif- 

3/ 

ferences  in  intelligence.-  For  example,  on  the  Rocket  Launcher  subtest,  the 
average  Basic  Combat  trainee  made  9.S  points  out  of  a possible  10  points  at 
Fort  Jackson,  and  3. 1 out  of  a possible  10  points  at  Fort  Dix.  Similarly,  on 
the  Mines  and  Booby  Traps  subtest,  the  average  Advanced  Infantry  trainee 
made  8.4  out  of  a possible  10  points  at  Fort  Dix,  and  7.3  out  of  a possible  10 
at  Fort  Jackson. 

<4)  In  general,  the  performance  of  TlOkE  personnel  in  the  essential  com- 
bat skills  was  found  to  improve  with  time  in  service.  The  retention  level  was 
as  high  among  men  who  had  been  out  of  basic  training  for  three  years  as  it 


3/  There  were  significant  differences  between  posts  in  intelligence  (Apti- 
tude'Area  I).  Fort  Dix  was  highest,  with  an  average  Area  l score  of  106.1. 

The  others  follow:  Fort  Qrd,  103.5;  Fort  Knox,  06.8;  Fort  Jackson,  93.3;  Fort 
Banning,  92.1;  and  Fort  Carson,  90.3. 
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w<s«  zmeng  u.en  who  had  been  out.  only  & month.  The  greatest  Ic^s  of  skill 
was  trend  l?  come  bewreen  12  sad  38  r^akhs  after  bsslc  trr.irjing.  The  defi- 
nite Improvement  observed  in  some  of  the  skill*  can  prcbafcly  best  be  *nfecr» 
preted  m the  result  of  practical  experience  reiher  ih*>n  of  add-’Hortl  for- 
mat  training 

(ft)  A significant  relationship  was  found  between  skill  fn  combat  subjects 
and  knowledge  about  them  This  relationship  was  rasher  high  lor  Basic  Com* 
bat  trainees  188)  sad  for  T/OftJG  personnel  (.68),  and  fairly  high  for  Advanced 
Infantry  trainees  (.47),  That  is,  men  who  performed  well  on  the  proficiency 
teats  also  did  well  on  a p&per-aud-pendU  Seat  covering  the  same  subject 
matte  v On  both  tests,  &t  the  T/OtkE  level  the  infantry  personnel  did  better 
than  Infantry-asuociated  personnel. 

16)  Most  of  the  background  variables  studied  were  found  to  have  little 
relationship  to  performance  on  the  essential  combat  skills,  bust  there  were 
three  exceptions  Performance  improved  with  amount  off  fc rural  education 
and  with  previous  military  experience  Performance  was  also  related  to 
enlistment  status.  Regular  Army  personnel  nuking  better  scores  than  draftees 

(71  As  expected,  intelligence  and  proficiency  were  found  to  be  in  general 

cloeeLy  related  This  relationship  was  rsther  high  at  the  Basic  Combat  level; 

it  was  less  strong,  though  still  considerable,  at  he  Advanced  Infantry  and 
4/ 

T/04E  levels.— 


4/  The  pre-cycle  trainees'  average  Aptitude  Area  score  1ACB)  was  98.9 
The  Basic  Combat  trainees  tvemged  lOk.I;  the  Advanced  infantry  trainees, 

97  1;  and  the  T/OAE  personnel,  91  i 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  ARMY 

The  finding*  reported  above  make  possible  certain  conclusions,  eecb  o t 
which  has  sons  related  implications: 

(1)  While  the  degree  of  proficiency  increases  as  the  amount  of  ATP 
training  increases,  accomplishment —as  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study— appears  to  be  falling  short  of  training  objectives  .17  Consequently, 
although  ATP  instruction  is  in  general  effective,  an  improvement  in  perform- 
ance could  be  expected,  especially  in  certain  subjects,  if  training  were 
expanded  and  techniques  of  training  improved. 

(2)  The  decrement  injkill  after  Basic  Combat  training  occurs  in 
the  skills  included  in  seven  subtests,  as  measured  after  Advanced  training: 
First  Aid,  Observation  and^ Military  Intelligence.  Individuai  Tactics,  Squad 
Tactics,  Ml  Rifle  Disassembly  and  Asiieinbly,  Ml  Rifle  Slght  Adjustment, 
and  Rocket  Launcher.  The  decrement  in  skill  after  Advanced  Infantry  train- 
ing occurs  in  Signal  Communications,  Mines  and  Booby  Traps,  Range  Esti- 
mation, and  Rocket  Launcher.  It  follows  that  additional  instruction  and/or 
refresher  training  in  these  skills  at  the  appropriate  training  level  would 
assist  in  offsetting  the  forgetting  noted  above. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  differences  in  the 
average  scores  are  quite  small.  Although  they  are  of  statistical  significance, 
there  is  some  question  of  their  practical  significance.  It  is  nevertheless 
apparent  that  all  of  the  scores  are  lower  than  the  level  of  proficiency  desired. 

(3)  Training  effectiveness  varies  from  post  to  post;  some  of  the 
essential  combat  skills  are  more  effectively  learned  at  one  post,  and  some 

1/The  proficiency  test  used  was  designed  to  cover  1?  fundamental  skills 
whicE  had  been  agreed  upon,  by  a group  of  Army  training  experts  consulted, 
as  essential  for  the  combat  infantryman  to  know.  Yet  the  maximum  perform- 
ance recorded  did  not  exceed  70  per  cent  of  the  items. 
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at  another.  Over-all  performance  might  therefore  be  improved  if  effective 
training  techniques,  developed  at  one  post  in  presenting  a particular  combat 
subject,  were  adopted  at  every  post, 

(4)  In  general,  T/04K  personnel  improve  as  time  gees  on,  though 
there  is  some  loss  in  proficiency  between  one  and  three  years  after  the  end 
of  Basic  Combat  training.  Hence  refresher  training  might  effect  the  forget- 
ting which  occurs  during  this  period  in  some  subjects. 

($)  Trainees  who  perform  the  essential  combat  skills  best  also  tend 
to  have  more  knowledge  about  them.  Infantry  personnel  have  bette  more 
knowledge  and  more  skill  than  Infantry-associated  personnel.  Tests  of  both 
knowledge  and  skill,  given  frequently  at  every  level  of  training,  would  there- 
fore reveal  the  deficiencies  in  training  and  hence  the  subject  areas  which 
require  review. 

(6)  Performance  levels  improve  as  the  amounts  of  formal  education, 
military  experience,  and  motivation  due  to  enlistment  status  increase.  More- 
over. the  effect  at  experience  more  than  makes  up  for  lower  aptitude  among 
T/OAE  personnel.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  these  background  factors 
could  be  considered  to  assigning  personnsi  to  Infantry,  proficiency  in  the 
combat  skills  could  be  expected  to  increase. 

(7)  As  everyone  would  expect,  the  more  intelligent  the  soldier,  the 
more  proficient  he  is  in  the  essential  combat  skills  Although  many  high** 
aptitude  personnel  are  currently  assigned  to  the  Infantry  branch,  many  others 
are  sent  to  technical  schools  at  the  end  of  Basic  Combat  training  and  hence 
are  lost  to  the  Infantry.  The  level  at  proficiency  in  the  Infantry  would  almost 
certainly  be  increased  if  the  branch  received  a larger  proportion  of  the  high- 
aptitude  trainees. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  conclusions  and  implications,  the  results  of 


s 


the  study  lead  also  to  certain  generalizations,  ^tlmougo  i««s e r%;4*an.»  are 

important  for  military  planners,  additional  information  obtained  on  a periodic 
basis  is  needed  if  the  Infantry  training  program  is  to  be  made  as  effective  ts 
possible.  Hits  study  involved  only  a few  thousand  men,  whereas  many  thou- 
sands are  trained  and  assigned  to  duty,  relieving  other  thousands,  in  a year's 
time.  Thus  in-service  Infantry  personnel  probably  vary  greatly  from  time 
to  time  in  both  ability  and  combat  readiness*  For  this  reason  the  over-all 
combat  proficiency  of  the  Infantry  arm  can  be  firmly  established  only  through 
a periodic,  systematic  sampling  of  the  trainee  and  T/04E  population  , 

This  study  points  out  the  degree  to  which  the  Infantry  training  goals  are 
being  mot  at  present,  but  the  existing  situation  is  probably  fluid , Before 
changes  in  training  policies  and  procedures  are  made,  deficiencies  current 
at  the  time  should  be  carefully  assessed. 
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part  II 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


i 


IKTRODVCTaON 


The  need  to  knew  hew  well  the  overage  Inin ntrymen  retains  the  essential 
combat  skills  taught  In  boaic  training  presents  a continuing  problem  fer  the 
military  leader.  The  degree  to  which  men  tend  to  forget  these  skill*  through 
lack  of  practice  after  they  have  completed  basic  training— in  fact,  the  degree 
to  which  trainees  act  jolly  achieve  the  standards  established  for  them— is  a 
factor  bearing  on  many  aspects  of  training  and  operational  planning. 

In  an  emergency  warranting  full-scale  mobilisation,  for  example,  defi- 
ciencies nmeng  men  assumed  tc  be  ready  for  combac  would  present  a serious 
hazard  a«  a bnsie  ler  planning  ic  meet  scch  deficiencies,  or  .o  prevent  them, 
the  Army  needs  accurate  information  on  ihe  current  retention  cf  skills  among 
men  at  all  levels  cf  training. 

This  study  was  intended  to  determine  hew  well  he  typical  infantryman 
knows  the  essential  ccmb&t  skUis  at  the  end  of  each  stage  effcis  training, 
and  how  well  he  retain*  these  skills  at  various  t*me3  after  basic  training.  Its 
secondary  purposes  were  ic  fird  out  which  skills  pre  learned  end  retained 
least  effectively,  and  to  'investigate  ihe  relaticnohips  between  various  back- 
ground end  kervfce  factors  end  the  level  cf  skill  achieved. 

This  study  was  carried  cut  in  close  association  with  ar.  allied  Task. 
KNOWHOL.D,  conducted  by  the  Training  Methods  Division.  Human  Resources 
Research  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  level  of  retention  of 

baste  military  knowledge.  KNOWHOLD  is  primarily  concerned  with  knowledge 

. * 

or  information.  SK  LLHOi^D  w-ih  skill  or  performance  Slice  basic  military 
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knowledge  might  well  be  retained  while  the  basic  military  skills  were  for- 
gotten, or  vice  verse,  comparison  of  these  retention  rates  would  be  of  value 
to  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  refresher  training  and  the  planning  of 
the  various  training  programs.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  those  subjects 
hi  which  the  lev*’  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  high  could  be  maintained  or 
reduced,  whereas  the  training  time  assigned  to  those  subjects  in  which  the 
retention  level  is  low  could  be  increased. 

PROCEDURE 

The  plan  of  the  study  involved  giving  a standard  performance  test  of  the 
fundamental  Basic  Combat  ekills  to  a representative  sample  of  trainees  and 
Infantry  personnel  at  four  stages  of  the  Army  career  cycle. 

Personnel  Included  In  the  Study 

The  sample  of  men  tested  included  the  following: 

(1)  Pre-cycle  trainees.  These  men  were  tested  before  Basic  Com- 
bat training;  they  had  been  in  the  Army  only  a few  days. 

(2)  Basic  Combat  trainees.  These  men  were  tested  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  eight-week  Basic  Combat  training  (ATP  21-114 )V . during  which 
they  were  taught  the  combat  skills  upon  which  the  testing  is  based. 

(3)  Advanced  Infantry  trainees.  Is.  addition  to  eight  weeks  of  Basic 
Combat  training,  thia  group  had  completed  eight  weeks  of  Advanced  Infantry 
training  (ATP  7-600^. 


1 / Department  of  the  Army,  ATP  21-114,  Basic  Combat  Training  Pro- 

5 ram* for  Male  Military  Personnel  Without  Prior  Service, ^Washington,  I5TC., 

d JanmrflC&ST. 

2/  Office,  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  ATP  7-600,  Individual  Training 
Program  for  Light  Weapons  Infantryman  (MQS  4743),  Fort  Monroe,  Vs.,, 

12  September  f $5  3" 


xazmml-  tms  group  Included  ell  men 
tested  at  a later  stage  In  the  Army  career  cycle.  Service  time 
for  men  in  title  group  ranged  from  four  months  to  several  years. 

At  each  training  level  tho  personnel  tested  were  chosen 
i from  selected  Army  posts  In  five  of  the  six  Army  areas.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  personnel  tested  at  the  Basic  Combat 
! and  Advanced  Infantry  levels  were  representative  of  all  Basic 
Combat  and  Light  Infantry  Army  personnel,  the  0-3  and  his  staff 
at  each  post  selected  typical  companies  from  those  which  were 
ayallahle^_In  most  instances , all  companies  which  were  grad- 
uated during  the  week  when  tho  research  team  was  present  re- 
ceived the  tests. 

At  the  T/O&E  level,  the  companies  selected  were  those  which 
G-3  personnel  of  the  division  felt  were  representative  of  the 
division  as  a whole.  So  neituor  the  poorest  nor  the  best 
companies,  according  to  G-3  oo:  nion,  were  chosen. 

The  testawere  administered  to  the  various  groups  during  the 
six-month  period  February- July  195*+°  The  number  of  men  at  each 
level  of  training  tested  in  each  Army  area  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Xbe.  ImUYldv.ftl  Ezg£lalsagz.  isifc*  Sa sis,  combat 

Although  only  in  combat  can  a soldier*  s fighting  skill  and 
behavior  be  determined  beyond  question,  they  can  be  measured 
and  predicted  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  specially 
prepared  tests.  Lacking  a combat  criterion,  researchers  must 
rely  on  tests  which  require  tho  soldier  to  exercise  the  skills 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  most  essential  to  successful 
combat  performance. 
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Table  1 


■UMBER  AID  GEOGRAPHIC  DI8TR3BUTI0R 
OP  ATOtf  PERSOHSEL  MdJJDED  IB  THE  SAMPLE 


Level 

Total 

ttuaber  Tested  la  Each  A ray  Am 

of 

Troialac 

Rubber 
Tea ted 

Area  1 
(Dix) 

Arm  2 
(Kaox) 

Area  5 
(Carson) 

Area  6 
(Ord) 

Pre-oyole 

569 

1** 

133 

1*9 

■S  «M 

1*3 

Baalo 

o 

! 

1,365 

350 

360 

360 

«■  « 

295 

Advanced 

Infantry 

1,216 

305 

368 

330 

■»w 

215 

Irfmtty 

•tfcm 

1,36* 

•mm 

-- 

726 

63  6 

Total 

*,»6 

799 

861 

039  720 

636 

653 

At  M < mr  th'B  f»*  idy  wia  undertaken  .hr  ,.i  d>v>d’j«u  Prof 'i_.cr.c3  Test: 
ftaeie  Con»h;,r  C1PT  BCi  wus  M r onl)  b .a  d^rd’zcd  performance  tea:  availa- 
ble w wb)<  h >•  mo  sen  ►hr  f>.  odnmrntyl  comb:x  sk\lle  preserved  "n  the 
Bari<  C k'mbji  Ti  a Ji-Kig  Prrgrtm  IATP  21-114)  DeS’gried  to  measure  the 
•*ch ;t  vc mert  vt  men  wh  . I.  ..vc  f •*  tsbtjd  basic  •. raining,  th  a tc»:  is  qu*c  •imi* 
Ur  {•  n>e  prof.c  erjcy  or  6 * ietas  i:-«trm^lly  gi  ven  at  the  end  of  training. 

Tor  efi  t.«ii  been  developed  hi  prev  ots  research  Huma'  Research 
Mi. a Ni  . w t.  n«  uNb  b* -v.ee  oi  -he  Pcrw  ri  i.l  Research  Branch.  The  Adju- 
>n  .•  t .»  r-M  h (Jft  cr  vri  <'i  H Research  Mr  a Nr  2 The  feet  le  admin - 
. h • 1 -I  cc  n -f ■ r »•;  i*  w «h  Mic  1 r^_ 'licee  v»f  r'rg  nil  17  stations  in  turn, 
v s» v t . -r  .mo'i  evim  otrs  c icck  the  :r  cnee's  performance  or  & 
t\  jr.ibe  r r.(  b {,/ r 1 c brh  vn:re  cam  :.t  .*  o g vet  comb  a skill.  The  maximum 

net  rr  e ven  af  or  1 .- . 10  poiris.  1 :r  1 2.*  of  170  points  representing  perfect 

, :■»  / 

.«ifc.i  mance  cr?  he  te*.:  • - 

The  17  combat  sk  Up  'rs  rti.  ,s  wen  Jii  nt  i 'd  vtdi.'l  i eras  in  be  sub- 
<«•«;&  cover**  g ticse  skills  a re  .last  lai  gt  gre  up  of  traunirg  experts 

agreed  »r c e 6ucnu*l  for  "he  cr>t\b_,  nhintryrv.n  .0  kr.c*  The  combat  skills 

included  ift  the  ‘fg:  .vrc  bated  a Tnblr  2 

Because  of  its  comprehend  as  ?.»  d the  & tctf;c  information  M provides 
abou'  hew  w»a  'the  soldier  perfrrrns  th*;  cr.bctl  c(mb*;  skMis,  we  test  pro- 
vided .4  sattefic.ory  m««taure,  fi  r ht  purpt  sea  cf  .h  e stady,  of  the  profxciency 
«he  vidufik  h- s at-temed 

3/  Technics.)  Repor*  13  cf  be  Hitman  Reo-cur  :-s  Research  Off  ccv  ^vfl- 
npmM.i  of  lb  c l>c.  cncy  Tr  sie  foi  B .e  c Cnmb..i  ar  d Lie: a «r>faptry  Tr<fii.ni».a, 

.13  ft'.iii*r  ’ A’  Baker  Guy  Scott  ird  Eftigcrc  T RTicCasl  n i :.uroa».  ^esiearen 
lint  Nr  1.  CON  A RC.  July  1855 
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Table  2 


OCSSAT  fiKI.TJ.ft  UfCLUOED  IH  THE  XKDIVU3UAL  FJDFIGIHfCT 
BEST:  BASIC  COMBAT 


fidbtast 


I tea  Content 


1.  First  Aid 


Splinting  a broken  leg;  treating  for  shock; 
applying  tourniquet;  treating  injured  back; 
administering  Morphine 


2.  Observation  and  Military 

Intel  llynee 

3 • Map  Heeding 


Observing  and  reporting  information;  handling 
W '«  and  captured  documents;  observing  fire 
Orienting  a map;  determining  azimuth;  reading 
distance  scales;  reading  coordinates;  locating 


Compass 


5*  Signal  Coamun lost  ions 


6*  Care  of  Clothing  and 
Equipment 


7*  Field  Fortifications 


points  on  the  nap 

Shooting  an  azimuth;  Betting  the  compass  for 
night  use;  reading  a contouss ; determining  bock 
azimuth 

Connecting  the  EE -8  telephone,  installing 
batteries,  calling  switchboard;  operating  the 
telephone  on  common  battery;  knowledge  of 
phonetic  alphabet;  use  of  AB/pjc-6  radio 
Care  of  confcat  boots,  mess  kit,  cartridge  belt, 
rifle  barrel,  field  bag,  rifle  stock,  fatigue 
shirt,  bayonet,  rifle  sling,  collar  insignia 
Selecting  fortifications  best  for  certain 
tactical  situations— includes  hasty  positions, 
prone  shelters,  one -man  foxholes,  etc. 

Locating  a buried  mine,  probing,  and  clearing 
trip  wires;  assessing  and  booby-trapping  an 


9.  Mines  and  Booby  Traps 


12*  Squad  Tactics 

13*  Ml  Rifle:  Disasa  othly 
and  Assembly 
l4.  ML  Rifle*  8igfct 
MJutarat 

15*  Light  Machine  dun: 

Dlsasswfely  and  J isstribly 
16.  Light  Kashina  Qua: 

Sight  Setting 

17»  Hoc  hat  Larno  her 


I tea  Content 


antitank  sine  using  an  KX  fuse,  dummy  cap, 
charge , ate. 

Identifying  sad  positioning  the  squad  ■Bribers 
in  i quad  diamond,  squad  column,  as  skirmishers, 
and  marsh  coluan  formations 
Kstimating  range  to  distant  targets  at  ranges 
of  100-500  yards 

Hitting  the  ground,  creeping,  and  creeling; 
utilising  cover;  firing  from  prone  position; 
rushing;  firing  from  inside  buildings;  assault 
with  a grenade 

Knowledge  of  fire  c amends;  identifying  various 
arm  and  hand  signals 

Disassembling  the  Ml  rifle  in  leas  than  40 
seconds;  assembling  In  less  then  80  seoondo 
Adjusting  battle  sights  to  correct  firs  and 
to  obtain  hits  on  three  targets  at  different 
ranges 

Disassembling  the  LMG;  assembling  and  adjusting 

headspace;  immediate  action 

Setting  slide  for  range  end  deflection  knob  for 

windage;  elevating  and  traversing  on  designated 

targets  for  correct,  sight  picture  in  20-25 

seconds 

Assembling  the  launcher;  proper  loading 
procedure;  safety  precautions;  sighting; 
disassembling  the  veapon 


Biographical  Information 


Each  individual  tasted  alco  filled  in  a biographical  Information  sheet,  la 
order  to  supply  information  about  hie  service  background  which  might  be 
related  to  bis  performance  on  the  proficiency  test.  This  informs tioo  was 
supplemented  by  information  from  the  AGO  Form  30. 

For  Pre- cycle,  Basic  Combat,  and  Advanced  Infantry  trainees,  informa- 
tion was  obtained  on  the  following  topics;  Area  I scores  from  the  Army 
Classification  Battery,  place  of  birth,  age  at  last  birthday,  formal  education, 
prior  military  training,  race,  and  enlistment  status.  For  T/OAE  personnel, 
information  was  also  obtained  on  the  following  topics:  elapaed  time  since  the 
completion  of  Basic  Combat  training,  combat  experience,  place  where  Basic 
Combat  training  was  received,  branch  of  service,  length  of  service,  current 
Army  grade,  and  Military  Occupational  Specialty. 

The  Basic  Military  Proficiency  Test  (BMPT) 

The  personnel  included  in  tile  sample  also  took  a paper -and -pencil  test, 
the  Basic  Military  Proficiency  Test  (BMPT),  on  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  given  in  the  Basic  Combat  training  program.  The  BMPT.  developed 
by  the  Personnel  Research  Branch  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  substan- 
tially covers  the  Basic  Combat  training  curriculum.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
parts  containing  183  multiple-choice  items  in  all;  for  each  item  the  examinee 
Is  required  to  choose  the  best  of  four  answers.  Following  are  the  areas  of 
knowledge  surveyed  by  the  test,  and  the  number  of  items  in  each  part: 


(1) 

Army  Organisation  and  Customs 

13  items 

(2) 

Care  of  Self  in  Combat 

45  items 

Combat  Training 

45  items 
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<4) 

Special  Skills 

15  items 

(5) 

Weapons 

30  if  sms 

(6) 

Intelligence  sod  Bscarity 

IS  items 

cr> 

Care  of  Self  and  ‘Personal  Equipment 

SO  items 

This  test  was  given  Sn  conjunction  with  the  allied  Task,  KNOWHOLD, 
which  was  studying  the  level  o i retention  of  basic  military  knowledge.  The 
inclusion  of  the  BMPT  in  the  testing  program  made  possible  a direct  com- 
parison of  the  retention  level  of  military  knowledge  with  that  of  military  skill. 

RESULTS 

Differences  In  Intelligence  (Aptitude  Ares  I) 

Aptitude  Area  I scores  had  been  obtained  for  all  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  study,  as  a measure  of  over-all  intelligence.  This  score  is  sn  average 
of  scores  on  the  reading  vocabulary,  arithmetical  reasoning,  and  pattern  anal- 
ysis tests  of  the  Army  Classification  Battery.  Inasmuch  as  training  experience 
and  previous  research  with  in-service  personnel  indicate  that  trainees  of 
high  intelligence  make  higher  scores  on  the  typical  end-of-training  proficiency 
tests,  it  was  necessary  to  taka  this  factor  into  account.  If  large  differences 
in  intelligence  exist  between  groups,  differences  in  proficfsncy  scores  could 
be  due  to  intelligence  rather  than  to  the  amount  or  level  of  training. 

The  average  Aptitude  Area  2 score  for  the  men  at  each  level  of  training 
is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  differences  between  training  levels,  tested  for 
their  statistical  significance,  were  found  to  be  true  differences  rather  than 

4/  For  example,  see  Technical  Report  39.  See  also  Technical  Report  16 
of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office.  Training;  Achievement  in  Basic  Com- 
bat Squads  With  Controlled  Aptitude,  by  Donald  C.  Findlay,  Seymour  M.  Matyas. 
and  Herman  Rogge  323,  Hum&st  Research  Unit  No.  i,  OCAFF,  January  1955. 
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differences  :h»  h cm.  id  occur  e-.  a iy  by  chance  Tie  &p':; ♦i-.dles  for  e-.ich  tra-o- 

ing  level  at  each  post  are  compared  in  Figure.  2:  These  differences  were 

also  tested  for  their  statistic*;,  Oagnlfjeance.  and  in  most  instances  were 
found  to  be  real  rather  than  chance  differences 

As  Figure  1 shows,  the  Es  sie  Combat  trainees,  as  a group,  had  higher 
Ares  2 scores  than  either  Advanced  ‘faifaiittry  or  T/O&E  personnel  Under 
the  present  classification  end  alignment  system,  after  btelc  trsi tiling  large 
numbers  of  the  higher -eptiude  personnel  are  sent  to  servi  ce  schools,  given 
special  duty,  and  sc-  cn.  with  die  result  th«t  the  aptitude  level  for  Advanced 
infantry  trainees  and  for  T/O&E  'fefantry  perse: me!  x&  somewhat  reduced. 

The  relationship  between  Aptitude  Area  '1  score  and  total  score  on  the 
performance  test  was  computed  Sir  all  personnel  At  the  Basic  Combat  level 
a correlation  coefficient  of  .6?  w»s  obtained.  and  for  the  Advanced  infantry 
and  T/O&E  levels  the  cirrei&h  cn  v.r.kues  were  52  *.nd  .53.-  respectively;  these 
values  are  statistically  eignific«tit.  These  i nd  ~.ga  thus  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  trainees  of  higher  -Buelligence  make  higher  scores  on  tests  of 
combat  skill  The  mean  scoreo,  standard  devisa  lows,  tests  of  statistical 
significance  (4  tests),  and  correlaiien  coefficien  .a  for  each  of  the  groups 
tested  at  each  cf  the  trailing  !e  * .-Is  may  be  fount*.!  in  the  appendix. 

Over-All  Proficiency  Level 

The  average  scores  made  on  che  Individual  Proficiency  Test:  Bnsic  Com- 
bat by  each  group  tested  at  each  ■■vs.*r  mg  level,  -:.8  well  as  a comparison  of 
the  four  training  levels,  are  given  jn  Figures  3 «ind  4 The  level  c-S  skill,  as 
expected.  Increased  progress'/.! ly  wi'r-  the  sac.  of  *r;.sciag  received,  'he 

highest  .fjver-igf  icerc  be  g w dte  by  T/OuE  pc:  a:z<r,e..  nnd  the  ~tex<  highest  by  } 

j 

ly 


i 
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KBAB  APTITUDE  AREA  1 SCORES  AT  EACH  POST  PCS  EACH  LEVEL  CT 


FRE -CYCLE  BASIC  COMBAT  AOTABCED  LKFAKBT 


-=nrs?fWB 


. j l m*-  - ?.  vi.^r;™. ■ v* *b 1 WR?W f 'iTfr^-v« 


wmm  WBHW  ■ e ju^ftiw 


A>1  vanned  ii.fa«’ry  tru  iwcb.  ’t  cs  til'iir  that,  in  geror.ii,  vhr  v;*r  ou»  ;r.‘» -.nr.  n* 
;.i  igivitis  are  fu- i in  r.*’.sis.g  ih  ypiCo.li  ,nr*niry  ma-f  s level  jf  c-  - rn •■ 
Ls-..  flk*U  ft ota  I ht:  ifln‘  -»«i  ji.  js.dMt  ted  •.»*.< «2  he  i«  aauigiwu  . ■»  «t:»  v»;  duty  wu:i 
a T/OAE  u/m. 


Jt  should  be  (octifi,  ifw  vr.  *!v*»  * v<*r  **  v;-  T.  O&E  Uvel  the  .vverage 

s*.  vre  u>  considerably  -uv->ri  o i IK,  vh  oh  ronmitutcB  a perteef  t- cote  on  thia 
tc  -a.  On  the  aver ,.gc,  he  EUs-c  Comb*.*  trounces  p^an^d  o-uy  62  pt  r cent  of 
trw.  items,  the  .Advanced  mf-rr: ry  trainees  64  per  cent,  and  vhc  T/OAE  per* 
sonnet  70  per  cant,  inasmuch  as  she  lest  was  designed  to  »est  the  fundament*!*— 
and  only  the  fundamentals-  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  training  program, 
failure  to  pt.JS  *'>  least  80  to  80  per  cent  of  the  sterns  indicates  tha:  the  level  of 

5/ 

accomplishment  of  the  various  groups  falls  short  of  training  objectives.- 


5/  These  objectives  are  specifically  stated  In  ATP  31-114  and  ATP  7-600 
J'he  Tatter  states  them  thus  m pars:  “Specific  training  objectives  are  to  tram 
tne  soldier  in  basic  military  subjects  on  the  fundamentals  of  infantry  combat 
which  will  insure  that  he;  > 

"...  Understands  supply  economy  and  maintains  his  clothing  and 

equipment  , . . in  the  field  . . - 

"is  able  <o  march  varying  distances  , ; move  in  the  field  using  only 

the  compass  to  maintain  direction.-,  locate  bxmself  and  common  objects  on  a map 
“Understands  the  me*n>r  g and  need  for  basic  intelligence,  detects 
and  properly  reports  simple  military  information;  recogmzes  classified  mate- 
f.iai  and  property  safeguards  ii 

“Understands  ami  is  able  to  apply-  under  samui&tcd  or  actual  combtv 
co  itLtjcns,  .the  princr. pk  s of  concealment  and  camo uflkge.  cover  and  movement, 
and  is- able  to  take  /ad,  v.. dual  protective  actions  against  aircraft,  armor,  and 
he  mounted  ground  attacks 

“May  parUc pane  as  ,•*  member  or  * patrol  or  act  «t*  an  individual 
«K.ou*  or  observer.  . 

M2e  able  to  act  -vs  a messenger  and  operate  radiovcle phone  and  field 
cte  phone  equipment 

“Is  able  to  use,  detect,  ui.d  disarm  vfnnca  *t*u  bocoy  traps,  and  accom- 
-hah  simple  demolitions  and  mire  field  breaching 

“Ja  «bl$  to.  fiy«  .proficiently  ar  y individual  -pl^r.  ry  weapons 
“Can  serve  ws  soy  member  cl  the  crew  of  % crew -served  infantry  light 
* capon  (machine  gur  rocket  Uusicher  .?  in  comb*'.,  and  >$$  familiar  with 
Are  direction  .and  fire  ccr.irnl  for  inf*  ry  rr,  >n-rs  and  artillery 

“Can  eerve  as  *ny  merabar  oi  "n  infantry  riiic  squad  and  platoon 
»r,  combat  ..." 

Other  criteria  furnished  by  training  experts  may  be  found  m HumRRO 
iAchnicai  Rcpor;  18 


INDIVIDUAL  PROFICIENCY  TEST  SCORES  FOR  EACH  LEVEL  OF  TRAIN  UK) 


Pre -cycle 

(»=56r>) 


Basic  Advanced 
Cc*bat  Infantry 
(K-1224)  (N«U^7) 

LEVEL  Of  TRAILING 


t/c&e 


Since  scores  on  the  performance  test  could  have  been  affected  by  differ* 
ences  in  intelligence  between  the  groups  as  well  as  by  achievement,  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  the  effects  of  intelligence  to  get  at  a purer  measure  of 
achievement.  To  do  this  a statistical  technique  (analysis  of  covariance), 
which  makes  it  possible  to  equate  the  groups  in  intelligence,  was  employed. 
When  this  technique  was  used,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  teat  scores 
reflected  differences  in  achievement  uncomplicated  by  any  difference  in 
intelligence.®/ 

Proficiency  In  the  Various  Combat  Skills 

One  of  the  values  of  the  individual  Proficiency  Test:  Basic  Combat  is 
the  fact  that  it  contains  separate  aubtests.  each  of  which  furnishes  a score 
on  a specific  combat  subject  cr  skill.  To  determine  which  combat  skills  show 
the  most  improvement  after  additional  training  and  which  show  the  least,  the 
average  scores  on  the  17  subtests  for  the  four  training  level  groups  were 
compared.  (See  Figure  5.) 


These  comparison*)  indie*  te  that,  on  the  average  proficiency  in  a 
particular  subject  or  skill  Increases  with  additional  training.  T/O&E  per- 
sonnel were  fo'.-.nd  io  be  equal  or  superior  to  B^sic  Combat,  trainees  in  all 
subjects  and  skills  except.  Range  Estimation  and  Rocket  Launcher.  T/O&E 
personnel  were  also  fourd  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  Advanced  Infantry 
trainees  in  all  subjects  and  skills  except  Signal  Communications,  Mines  and 
Booby  Traps,  Range  Estimation,  and  Rocket  Launcher,  it  should  be  recalled, 
however,  that  both  the  Basic  and  the  Advanced  trainees  have  higher  intelli- 
gence scores  than  the  T/OkE  personnel.  Therefore,  analyses  of  covariance 

0/  Details  of  the  statistical  analysis  raay  be  obtained  by  interested 
readers  on  request  to  the  Director’s  Office.  KumRRO. 
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were  applied  to  determine  whether  the  higher  scores  of  the  Basic  and 
Advanced  trainees  in  these  skills  represented  true  superiority  of  achieve- 


ment or  merely  differenc 


ps  in  Aptitude  Area  I a cores  or  chance  difference*. 


j J 

The  result  showed  that  they  were  truly  superior  in  these  skills;  that  is, 
their  higher  scores  on  these  subtests  were  not  due  to  thfe'ir  higher  Area  i 
s ceres.  In  average  performance  os  three  subteaiii,  Compass,  Field  Fortifi- 
cations, and  Light  Machine  Gun  Disassembly  and  Assembly,  no  significant 
difference  between  T/QAE  and  Advanced  Infantry  personnel  was  found. 


Advanced  infantry  trainees  were  found  to  be  superior  to  Basic  Combat 
trainees  in  about  half  the  subjects  and  skills  tested.  The  subtests  on  which 
the  Basic  Combat  group  scored  higher  than  the  Advanced  trainees  were  First 
Aid,  Squad  Formations,  Individual  Tactics,  Care  of  Clothing  and  Equipment, 
Observation  fnd  Military  Intelligence,  Squad  Tactics,  Ml  Rifle  Disassembly 
and  Assembly,  Ml  Rifle  Sight  Adjustment,  and  Rocket  Launcher.  Again,  the 
fact  that  the  Basic  Combat  trainees  had  a higher  intelligence  level  than  the 
Advanced  group  had  to  be  considered.  Therefore,  statistical  analyses  (analy- 
ses of  Covariance)  were  used  here  also,  to  find  out  if  the  differences  observed 
represented  true  differences,  rather  than  variations  due  to  Area  I scores  or 
chance  factors.  These  analyses  shewed  that  in  seven  of  the  skills  die  Basic 
Combat  trainees  ware  really  superior.  For  two  subtests.  Squad  Formations 
and  Cojre  of  Clothing  and  Equipment,  no  significant  difference  between  the 
two  grbupa  was  found  when  intelligence  differences  were  taken  into  account.!^ 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  £»ct  that  for  some  of  the  curriculum 
subjects  in  the  Basic  Combat  program  no  additional  training  is  given  in  the 

7/  See  Table  A»5. 

Bf  Details  of  the  statistical  analyses  for  the  various  subjects  and  skills 
may'Ba  obtained  on  request  to  The  Director’s  Office,  HumRRO 
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Advanced  Infantry  program.  The  amount  of  additional  training  given  at  the 
Advanced  Infantry  level  for  subjects  tested  b7  the  IPT:BC  is  shown  in  Table 
3.  For  tile  subjects  in  which  no  additional  training  waa  given,  the  difference 
between  scores  made  at  the  end  of  the  Basic  Combat  program  and  at  the  end 
f>f  the  Advanced  Infantry  program  is  s true  measure  of  retention;  that  is, 
the  amount  recalled  after  a period  of  time  without  additional  practice. 

Ae  Table  3 shows,  these  skills  were  First  Aif,  Observation  and  Military 
Intelligence,  Care  of  Clothing  and  Equipment.  Individual  Tactics,  Ml  Rifle 
Disassembly  and  Assembly,  and  Ml  Rifle  Sight  Adjustment.  The  fact  that 
the  Advanced  Infantry  trainees  made  significantly  lower  scores  on  all  these 
subjects  except  one  suggests  tha?  some  forgetting  does  occur  when  there  is 
no  practice  The  exception  was  Csre  of  Clothing  and  Equipment  which  is, 
of  course,  s skill  practiced  by  all  military  personnel. 

Differences  Between  Posts  At  the  Basic  Combat  Anc  Advanced  Infantry 
Training  Levels 

A comparison  of  the  differences  between  posts  at  the  Basic  and  Advanced 
training  levels  is  also  pertinent.  Post-by-post  comparisons  for  each  of  the 
subjects  and  skills  tested  are  given  in  Tables  4 and  5. 

Since  significant  differences  In  intelligence  between  the  trainees  from 
post  to  post  were  fowid,  statistical  analyses  (analyses  of  covariance)  were 
made  to  determine  if  inter-post  differences  in  test  performance  were  n 
function  of  intelligence  or  of  training  and  other  factors  operative  at  each 
post.  Again,  it  was  found  that  differences  in  performance,  at  both  the  Basic 
and  Advanced  levels,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  initial  differences  in 
Area  2 scores;  in  other  words,  the  differences  found  were  not  due  to  differences 
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table  3 


ABDUIOHAL  BDURS  OBVOJID  10  THE  BASIC  COMBAT  KILLS  AT  t ffi 
AWAKED  JJaAiTW  TBAUilBO  LEVEL 


Hours  of 
Basic  CcMbat 
Training: 
(ATP  21-13*) 

Advanced  Infantry  Training 

Subject  Tea tad 
By  the  XPTsBC 

Hours  of 
tight  Infantry 
Training 
(ATP  7-600) 

Boom  of 
Heavy  Infantry 
Training 
(ATT  7-601) 

1.  First  Aid 

5 

0 

0 

8.  Observation  wad  _/ 

Military  Intelligence  * 

0 

0 

3*  Map  Banding 

iO&/ 

kw 

A.  Ccotpa/si 

3*  Signal  Ccnnunioatione  6 

A 

a 

6*  Care  cif  Clothing  and 

Eqalsannt  12 

0 

0 

7*  Field  Fortifications  3 

4 

4 

6*  Mince  and  Booby  Trape  8 

A 

A 

9*  Squad  Fornstloes 

6 

A 

A 

10.  Baugn  JEstlnation 

170- 

170^ 

11.  Individual  Tactics 

8 

0 

0 

18.  Squad  Tactics 

16 

lj.  Ml  Bines  Plaaaa estoly 

and  A asmfely  ^ 

lA,  Ml  Rifle*  Sight  Adjust  mat 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13*  tig! it  Mac hina  Qua: 

presauMhly  and  AassMhly 

16.  tight  M Mi^hn  Ooa: 
Sight  Set  Mug 

17*  Moo  hat  Uinotor 

6 

a 

JL 

Mlntegnated  training* 

ZrAhp  Mm 4i*m  mat  Ccagaee  vara  ocrtblatd  la  one  training  unit* 
§4m  rifle  Instruction  node  op  one  training  unit. 

»UO  imtructlon  aadt  up  cm  training  unit* 

2k 


..viUXc?  r 


MEAH  WlffT^r  8CQBB8  Of  BASIC 
COMBAT  TBA2BKB8  AS  BACH  POST 


Sub test 

if 

Din 

(*•350) 

Ord 

(*•295) 

Jackson 

(H-360) 

1.  Firat  Aid 

6.9 

6*2 

6*7 

7.8 

2.  Observation  and  Military 
Intelligence 

h.7 

5-3 

4.8 

4.8 

3.  Map  Banding 

5.2 

4.3 

4.6 

5.6 

A.  Caqp&aa 

4.5 

5*4 

5.6 

7.4 

3*  Signal  Co— inlcattma 

5.3 

5*6 

6.4 

6.4 

6*  Cara  of  Clothing  and 
Eguijnent 

5.0 

5*1 

8.2 

8.6 

7.  Plaid  Fortifications 

3*3 

2.3 

5.4 

7.3 

6.  Minas  and  Booby  Traps 

4.6 

6*8 

8.4 

4.7 

9.  Squad  F orations 

6.6 

6.6 

6.9 

6.6 

10.  Bangs  Est  ins  t lots 

4.1 

4.3 

4.8 

6.6 

11.  Individual  1 actios 

6.9 

6-7 

8.0 

7.1 

12.  Squad  Tactics 

5.6 

5*5 

8.6 

7.4 

13.  Ml  Bifle:  lisassaably 
and  AasenVly 

8.1 

8.6 

8.8 

9*1 

l4.  Ml  Bifla:  Eight  Adjustment 

5.4 

6.0 

7*4 

7*3 

13.  Light  Machine  Qun: 

Disassembly  and  Ass  ably 

4.7 

2.4 

1.9 

4.6 

16.  Light  Mac  hire  Gun:  Sight 

Setting 

5.e 

3*7 

6.4 

6.1 

17.  Socket  launcher 

7.0 

6.1 

7.7 

9*5 

Average  Sub test  Boor* 

5.5 

5.4 

6.4 

6.9 

Table  l> 
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&&M  ama%Bt  Bcome  OF  awabosd 
WAMTHT  TMTOR8  AT  EACH  POSIT 


Sdbtaat 

Knox 

(»*368> 

Dlx 

(»*305) 

Ord 

(*■215) 

Jackson 

(**330) 

1*  Tim  Aid 

7.1 

6.7 

5.8 

7*0 

2-  ObeervmtJLon  and  Military 

Intelligence 

4.9 

4.0 

3-1 

4.8 

3-  Map  Heading 

*.5 

6.9 

5.2 

6.1 

4.  Coagpaaa 

5.0 

4.6 

5.8 

9.4 

5-  Signal  Coanunioations 

7-5 

6.3 

6.6 

8.1 

6.  Cara  of  Clothing  and 
Equipment 

6.1 

4.1 

7-5 

8.6 

7*  Field  Fortifications 

5.2 

2*3 

4.7 

J 

8.0  ! 

8.  Mime  and  Booby  Trip# 

8.0 

8.4 

7 .7 

7-3 

9-  Squad  Fdrmtlozsa 

6.5 

8.0 

7.8 

3-8 

10*  Range  Estimations 

4.3 

4.2 

4.7 

8.2 

11.  Individual  Tactica 

6.9 

5*9 

7-4 

6.1 

12.  Squad  Tactica 

3-2 

6.9 

7*9 

8.0 

13.  Ml  Rifle  i m psignWy 

and  Aaaeubly 

7.4 

6.2 

8.5 

9*5 

l4.  Ml  Rifle:  Sight  Adjustment 

5.7 

5.9 

5-7 

7-0 

13.  Light  Machine  dun: 

Diaaaaeatoly  and  Aaaenbly 

6.0 

4.9 

5-9 

6.6 

16.  Light  Machine  (km: 

Sight  Setting 

6.2 

5.9 

6.8 

6.6 

17*  Rocket  Launcher 

5.4 

6.9 

7-4 

9-8 

Average  Subtest  Score 

5.9 

5.8 

6.4 

7.4 

In  intelligence.  This  was  true  for  every  skill  tested,  as  well  as  for  the 
total  scores.®^ 

The  fact  that  significant  differences  were  found  between  poets  st:  both 
the  Basic  and  the  Advanced  training  levels  suggests  that  there  in  considerable 
variation  between  posts  in  the  extent  to  which  the  training  goals  for  the  17  com- 
bat skills  are  being  met.  Many  factors,  such  as  variations  or  defects  in  the 
training  equipment  being  used,  the  kind  and  quality  of  training  techniques#  or 
variations  in  the  caliber  of  training  personnel  available#  for  example,  may 
be  responsible  for  this  situation. 

In  spite  of  the  differential  effects  of  these  and  other  factors,  it  is  proba- 
bly true  that  the  procedures  used  at  Post  l for  teaching  one  skill  may  be 
such  that  the  trainees  learn  quickly  and  well;  likewise  the  procedures  used 

at  Post  2 for  teaching  another  skill  may  be  superior.  Thus  inspection  of  the 
# 

procedures  used  at  a post  for  teaching  a subject  in  which  the  trainees  there 
excel  may  disclose  training  techniques  useful  to  the  entire  Army.  Universal 
adoption  of  such  techniques  might  raise  the  training  level  for  this  sttibjett 
throughout  the  Army. 

Retention  After  Basic  Combat  Training 

Of  major  interest  in  this  study  la  the  extent  to  which  T/OAE  person— I 
have  retained  the  various  combat  skills  taught  in  basic  training.  As  a meas- 
ure of  retention  at  the  T/04E  level,  the  test  scores  were  grouped  according 
to  the  number  of  elapsed  months  since  basic  training.  These  results,  shown 
in  Figure  I,  Indicate  a steady  decrease  in  skill  for  the  first  IS  months  follow- 
ing basic  training.  After  18  months,  however,  there  is  a definite  trend  toward 

8/  Details  of  the  statistical  analyses  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  Toe 
Director's  Office,  HumRRO. 
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an  increase  in  the  level  of  skill.  After  three  year*  it  is  evident  that  the 
retention  level  is  as  high  as  it  is  one  month  after  Basle  Combat  training. 

These  trends  indicate  that  daring  the  18-14  month  period  following  basic 
training  some  significant  factor  la  at  work.  One  each  factor  Is  the  depar- 
ture of  Selective  Service  draftees  following  their  two  years  of  service;  only 
Regular  Army  personnel  remain  in  service  longer.  There  ia  a strong  possi- 
bility that  ihs  lower  motivation  of  the  Selective  Service  group  results  in  n 
lower  level  of  ddll;  when  only  the  more  highly  motivated  RA  personnel  are 
examined*  no  lo&s  of  skill  ia  noted.  In  general,  nevertheless,  the  more  expe- 
rienced soldiers  know  the  skills  welL  Although  there  is  a slight  drop  in  the 
curve  after  one  or  two  years,  the  fact  that  average  T/OfcE  scores  are  higher 

than  Advanced  infantry  scores  clearly  shown  that  there  has  been  no  decline 
to  the  general  level  o’  akilL  Instead,  the  level  of  skill  increases  among  T/OAE 
personnel. 

The  retention  of  the  skills  on  each  subtest  after  various  periods  of  time 
is  shown  in  Table  8.  For  some  of  the  skills  f,  definite  improvement  with  time 
in  service  con  be  seen;  'or  other  skills  the  reverse  is  true  or  the  level  of 
skill  remains  constant. 

Relationship  Between  Knowledge  and  Skill 

Since  the  personnel  Included  in  the  study  also  received  a paper -and -pencil 
test  designed  to  measure  their  knowledge  of  the  Basic  Combat  subject  matter. 

It  was  possible  to  compare  their  performance  on  the  knowledge  test  directly 
with  their  performance  on  the  skills  test. 

For  the  Boole  Combat  trainees  a correlation  of  .68  was  found  between 
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f.  •>  ' 

4u>  w 

AVSRfUK  8UB3SA?  SC&Bf  Of  T/OMS  3R8QKSBL 
TOR  BFSCIFTG  IBRZQD6  A7TRR  9ABIC  mXRH» 


Months  Since  Basle  Coal 

bat  Training 

Oubteat 

1-5 

6-12 

(H«6»r) 

H-18 

(1202) 

19-2A 

(■*1) 

£5-36 

(1-50 

(■Si) 

i.  First  Aid 

8.8 

8.3 

7.8 

7.9 

6.A 

8.9 

2.  Obaerextloe  sod 

Military  IntalUgnace 

A.7 

7.0 

3.9 

A.o 

A .A 

A .6 

3-  Map  Reading 

7.3 

7=8 

6.7 

6.6 

7*1 

7*8 

A.  C«pM 

o.d 

6.5 

5.9 

6.8 

6.7 

7*3 

Signal  Co? atmioatiooa 

7*1 

6.6 

6*5 

7-2 

7*3 

7.3 

£*  Cara  of  Clothing  and 

Equipment 

8.A 

8.3 

7.7 

8,1 

7*9 

8.8 

7*  Fla  Id  ratifications 

A.8 

5.1 

5-7 

5*1* 

A.8 

5-1 

8,  Mlnaa  and  Booby  Traps 

7.A 

7=5 

7-8 

7.8 

6.0 

8.5 

9.  Squad  Formtiaaa 

7.6 

7.3 

6.7 

6.8 

7A 

8.2 

10.  Range  Estimation 

5-0 

A.8 

5.0 

A.8 

5-3 

5*2 

11.  Individual  Tactics 

7.8 

7*2 

7-0 

7-2 

7*3 

7*9 

12.  Squad  Tactics 

7.9 

7.8 

7-5 

7*8 

7*3 

8.A 

13.  Ml  Rifls:  Disassembly 

and  Assembly 

8.A 

8.8 

9-2 

9*2 

8*9 

9*2 

lA.  Ml  Rifle:  Sight 

Adjustment 

8.2 

7*3 

6.7 

7*3 

7.2 

7*8 

1?.  Light  Machine  Qua: 

Disassembly  and  Assembly  A. 9 

6.1 

o.l 

6.0 

6.0 

6.8 

16.  Light  Machine  Gun; 

Sight  Setting 

8.1 

8.A 

7*9 

8.2 

7*7 

8.1 

17*  Rocket  Launcher 

6.9 

7.5 

7-2 

7*6 

7*5 

7*1 

Total 

120.8  119*5 

L17-0  118.2 

U9.9 

126.5 
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the  BMPT  aud  the  XPT:BC.  For  the  Advanced  Infantry  trainees  and  T/04E 
personnel  the  coefficients  were  .47  and  .<3,  respectively.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  men  who  do  well  on  the  knowledge  test  tend  to  perform  well 
on  the  tests  of  combat  skill. 

A direct  comparison  of  the  scores  made  at  the  various  training  levels 
on  the  two  tests  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  T/O&E  personnel  were  divided 
Into  two  grasps:  Infantry  and  Infantry- associated.  All  personnel  with  an 
MOO  of  either  4748  (light  weapons  Infantry)  or  1812  (heavy  weapons  Infantry) 
constituted  the  Infantry  group.  Personnel  whose  jobs  might  require  that  they 
support  or  be  affiliated  with  front-line  Infantry  in  combat  made  up  the 
Infantry-associated  group.  The  two  T/OAB  groups  were  also  compared  for 
various  time  periods  after  the  completion  of  Basic  Combat  training.  These 
divisions  were  made  according  to  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  authors  of 
the  allied  HuznRRO  study.  KNOWHOLD,  “The  Retention  of  Basic  Military 
Knowledge.*  so  that  a direct  comparison  between  level  of  knowledge  and 
level  of  skill  could  be  made. 

A comparison  between  knowledge  and  skill  after  the  effects  of  intelligence 
have  been  ruled  out  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  For  this  comparison,  the  Aptitude 
Area  I scores  of  each  group  have  been  adjusted  at  100— that  is,  the  scores 
represent  the  performance  of  the  man  of  average  intelligence  on  the  two  tests. 


Other  Variables  and  Proficiency 

Comparisons  of  certain  background  variables  with  scores  on  the  2PT:BC 
showed  that  most  of  these  factors  had  little  relationship  to  the  total  sct>re. 

Of  the  13  variables  examined  there  were,  however,  three  exceptions:  Previous 
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military  training,  formal  education,  and  regular  Army  versus  draftee  status 
proved  to  be  related  to  the  total  score.  Personnel  with  previous  military 
experience  made  higher  scores  on  the  test  at  all  levels  of  training.  Regular 
Army  personnel  also  performed  better  than  draftees  at  all  levels  of  training. 
In  addition,  it  was  found  that  the  total  score  on  the  test  increased  with  the 
amount  of  formal  education  received,  High  school  graduates  made  higher 
scores  than  primary  school  graduates,  and  college  graduates  made  higher 
scores  than  high  school  graduate  s.l^  These  differences  were  statistically 
significant. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  this  study  support  the  following  conclusions: 

'1)  On  an  over-all  basis,  it  was  found  that  the  level  of  basic  combat 
skill  increases  with  the  amount  of  training  received.  The  training  programs 
are  successful  in  raising  the  typical  infantryman's  level  of  combat  skill  from 
the  time  he  is  inducted  until  the  time  he  Is  assigned  to  active  duty  with  a 
T/O&B  unit. 

(3)  The  failure  of  personnel  at  all  the  training  levels  to  pass  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  items  on  the  combat  skills  performance  subtests 
indicates  that  the  training  goals  specified  by  die  Army  Training  Programs 
and  by  the  Infantry  experts  art  not  being  realised. 

(3)  With  intelligence  differences  ruled  out,  T/OAE  personnel  were 
found  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  Basic  trainees  in  all  subjects  and  skills 
except  the  following: 

(s)  Range  Estimation 
(b)  Rocket  Launcher 

10/  These  relationships  are  shown  in  Table  A -8. 
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T/OAE  personnel  were  also  equal  or  superior  to  the  Advanced  infantry 
trainees  in  all  subjects  and  skills  except: 

(a)  Signal  Communications 

(b)  Mines  and  Booby  Traps 

<c)  Range  Estimation 

(d)  Rocket  Launcher 

Similarly,  Advanced  Infantry  trainees  were  found  to  be  superior 
to  the  Basic  Combat  trainees  in  all  subjects  and  skills  except  the  following; 

(a)  First  Aid 

(b)  Individual  Tactics 

(c)  Observation  and  Military  Intelligence 

(d)  Squad  Tactics 

(e)  Ml  Rifle  Disassembly  and  Assembly 

<f)  Ml  Rifle  Sight  Adjustment 

<g>  Rocket  Launcher 

With  the  exception  of  Squad  Tactics  and  Rocket  Launcher,  no  additional  train* 
ing  in  any  of  these  skills  had  been  received  by  the  Advanced  Infantry  group. 

That  some  forgetting  of  these  skills  did  take  place  is  therefore 
indicated.  However,  the  differences  between  the  average  scoree  although 
statistically  significant,  are  quite  small;  there  is  some  question  concerning 
their  practical  significance.  It  is,  in  any  event,  apparent  that  all  of  the  scores 
are  lower  than  the  level  of  prcflciency  desired. 

(4)  With  differences  of  intelligence  ruled  out,  the  fact  that  dgniftout 
differences  were  still  found  between  posts  for  the  various  combat  skills  sug- 
gests that  the  training  goals  for  particular  skills  srs  being  achieved  slightly 
better  at  some  posts  than  at  others. 
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No  one  pout,  however,  wee  significantly  superior  to  all  others  in  all  skills. 

It  appears  that  particular  training  techniques  may  be  employed  at  one  poet 
h result  in  a higher  level  of  perfonauxice;  inspection  of  the  particular 
L anting  situation  at  each  poet  might  lead  to  a standardisation  of  training 
techniques  and  an  eventual  improvement  of  the  performance  level  through" 
out  the  Army. 

(6)  It  is  clear  that  the  proficiency  level  is  highest  among  the  T/OfcE 
personnel.  Whether  this  level  is  satisfactory  is  another  question.  In  the 
event  of  war,  these  personnel  would  probably  be  assigned  to  combat  immedi- 
ately; it  Is  not  likely  that  there  would  be  sufficient  time  to  administer  any 
additional  training.  For  this  reason,  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  any  deficiencies  as  soon  as  they  are  found.  The  fact  that  the  level 
of  skill  declined  somewhat  between  one  and  three  years  after  Basic  Combat 
training  suggests  that  specific  refresher  courses  might  be  profitably  included 
in  the  T/O&E  training  program. 

(6)  Results  of  the  paper -and -pencil  test  of  Basic  Combat  skills 
agreed  with  the  results  of  the  performance  test.  On  both  tests.  Infantry  per- 
sonnel scored  higher  than  the  Infantry-associated  personnel.  In  general,  both 
knowledge  and  performance  scores  increased  with  longer  time  in  service. 

(7)  At  all  levels  of  training  Regular  Army  personnel  were  found  to 
do  better  them  draftees.  Personnel  with  previous  military  experience  also 
made  higher  scores  on  the  test.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  test  perform- 
ance improved  with  the  amount  of  formal  education  received.  It  can  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  Army-oriented,  experienced,  and  educated  per- 
sonnel will  do  better  on  tests  of  combat  skill  than  personnel  not  so  qualified. 

(8)  It  was  found  that,  as  military  instructors  are  well  aware,  trainees 
of  higher  intelligence  make  higher  scores  on  performance  tests  of  combat 
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•kill.  This  difference  was  found  at  all  poets  at  all  levels  of  training:  Basic 
Coen  bat.  Advanced  Infantry,  and  T/OfcK. 

Because  of  a selection  effect  at  the  Bade  Combat  level,  with  higher- 
agtttude  men  being  given  specialised  training  at  schools,  the  Area  I level  for 
Advanced  Infantry  end  T/Q&E  personnel  is  lower  then  diet  of  Basic  Combat 
trainees,  Nevertheless,  their  performance  scores  are  higher.  The  cor  re - 
IfjUoB  values  obtained  indicate  that  the  level  of  proficiency  among  these 
troop*  would  he  still  higher  if  more  personnel  with  high  Area  I scores  were 
assigned  to  Infantry. 
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STATISTICAL  APPENDIX 


Table  A-l 


AVDB4CS  AEEA  Z SCORES  A8D  UGR8SZAXZ8BB  SOT 

tcbsal  mammxx  tbm  scores 


Level  of 
TCniialag 

FOtft 

: 

1 

1 

Sunder 

off 

Men 

Average 
Area  Z 
Score 

1 

Standard 

Oeriatlon 

Feeraon  r 
Between”* 

Aran  1 Soore 
and 

ZPT:BG  Total  Score 

Bfo-cjfwle 

Knox 

133 

96.93 

16 .41 

.51 

Six 

140 

104.32 

16.67 

.58 

Or* 

143 

107.28 

18.76 

.25 

Jack *or 

149 

8?.20 

18.46 

s/ 

Seals  Ccafcat 

jClTflrg 

300 

100.93 

20.48 

.75 

Dix 

295 

106.38 

19.28 

.66 

0r& 

264 

101.67 

21.40 

.64 

Jacks jn 

365 

97.04 

18.86 

.6i2 

Advanced.  Infantry 

Knox 

3X2 

96.29 

20.25 

.61 

Six 

309 

104.46 

19.30 

.49 

Ord 

229 

100.21 

19.38 

.46 

JwStfOO 

327 

87.73 

i8.a4 

.49 

T/Qtf 

Beming 

722 

92.06 

19.71 

.51 

Caxjaa 

588 

90.37 

18.38 

.54 

mj  Total  aeoraa  for  the  UT:BC  and  Aptitude  Area  X not  baLng  available 
for  worn  natoerc  of  this  group,  it  va*  not  possible  to  compute  the  correla- 
tion ccefffio  Aorta. 
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Table  A-2 

SKS373CARZ  OS?  DXPVXREBfSS  XU  AJRRA  I 60CWK,  HETWKEW  TRA.XV2SO 
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drop 

Casper  La  an 

£ Test 
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Significant 

All 

Pre-Cycls— Basic  Centoot 

3.24s 

Yes,  .01  level 

Levels  of 

Basle  Cmbat— Advanced  Cafantr/ 

5*965 

Yes,  .01  level 

Training 

Advanced  Infantary— sf/o$£ 

7-00 7 

Yes*  .01  level 

Xnox-DJx 

3.593- 

Yes,  .01  level 

Pre-cycle 

Ksox-Or 4 

4.666 

eOl  IfiTOl 

Xnox-Jaeksoa 

4.685 

Tee,  .01  level 

Posts 

Dix-Crd 

1.490 

Hot  significant 

Dix -Jackson 

8.186 

Yes,  .01  level 

0r& -Jackson 

9.215 

Yes,  .01  level 

Basle 

Knar. -D  lx 

4.310 

Yes,  .01  level 

Kaox-Ord 

.193 

Hot  significant 

Cecfcot 

Kuox-Jarkson 

2.644 

Ye®,  .01  level 

Dix-Ori 

3-915 

Toe,  *01  level 

D lx -Jackson 

7,444 

Yes,  .01  level 

Posts 

Ord -Jackson 

2.720 

Yes,  .01  level 

Advanced 

Knox-Mx 
Kmx-0r d 

5.524 

2.556 

Yes,  .01  level 
Yea,  .05  level 

Infantry 

Knox-Jackson 
D lx -Orel 

4.546 

2.608 

Yen,  .01  level 
Yes,  .01  level 

Posts 

Dlx -Jackson 
Ord -Jackson 

10.337 

6.901 

Yes,  .01  level 
Yea,  *01  level 

T/OtK 

Bexmlng-Carscn 

l.?06 

Hot  significant 
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Table  A-3 

EBRFCRKMJCE  ON  TOS  IPT:BC  FOR  ALT,  IRAIJilKQ  L*WEU5  AT  ALL  POSTS 


Level  of 
Braining 

1 

Poet 

i 

..  _.i. 

Average  IFTjBC 
Soore 

Standard 

Deviation 

Pso -cycle 

Knox 

32*73 

11.91 

Dix 

32*97 

12.12 

Ord 

45-32 

13*72 

Jacks on 

41,59 

14.24 

Male  Ccnbat 

Knox 

93.68 

15.24 

Dix 

91.03 

14.03 

Ord 

108.47 

13.05 

Jaekscn 

116.90 

11.24 

Advanced  Infantry 

Knox 

ICO. 57 

12.13 

Dix 

98.32 

13.19 

Ord 

108.81 

11.04 

Jackson 

124.89 

9.68 

t/cw? 
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123.49 

14.29 

Care on 

115.25 

15.13 

Table  A-4 
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6.  Care  of  Clothing 

and  Equipment 
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8.  Mines  and  Booby  Traps 
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12.  Squad  Tactics 

13.  Ml  Rifle:  Disassembly 
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14.  Ml  Rifle:  Sight  Adjustment 

15.  Light  Machine  Gun: 

Disassembly  and  Assembly 

16.  Light  Machine  Gun: 

Sight  Setting 

17.  Rocket  Launcher 

Average  Sub  test  Scare 


3.2 

4.6 

4.2 

4.5 

1.6 

5.0 
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«9 
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7*7 

.7 

8.4 
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.3 
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.2 

3.5 
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.1 
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Infantry 
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Combat 

va 
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Infantry 

^ - 1 

i 

P 
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Infantry 
va  T/OAE 

P 

13.  ML  BLTLe: 

DUietwMy 
and  Aeaeably 

8.67 

7.91 

8.79 

10.44 

.01 

12*31 

.01 
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Sight 

Adjustment 

6.50 

6.18 

7*40 

3*75 

.on 

14.73 

.01 

15.  Light  Machine 
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and  Assejably 

3.52 

5*95 

5.80 

15.63 

.01 

.98 

JB 

26.  Light  Machine 
Gun:  Sight 
Setting 

5-13 

6.39 

7.95 

14.89 

.00. 

18082 

.01 

17.  JRoetoat 

Launcher 

7.74 

7*50 

7*26 

2.88 

.01 

2.69 

.01 

‘total  Seen*  104.79 

109.36  128.51 

6.87 

.01 

14.62 

.01 
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Table  A-6 
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RELATIONSHIP  2EMEBI  FRCfICXKHCY  TK8T  SC  (BE  AID  THREE  BACEOROUKD 
VARIABLES,  FCR  BASIS  COfflAT,  AWAKH)  Iffif AUTRY, 

asd  •s/out  mtaamtsL 


Bftllstumt 

Status 


RA 

960 

116.06 

15.86 

.26 

2056 

16.71 

5.51  Tea  (.01  level) 

US 

112.58 

.14 

Previous 

Military 

fioltlag 


Tea 

373 

114.27 

to 

1042 

109.96 

15-62  .66 

4.59  lb*  (.01  level) 

15-36  .23 


Education 
8th  Grade 


or  leas 

650 

110.21 

17.12 

.47 

5.04 

High  School 

1853 

114.14 

16.19 

.14 

College  acd 

116.03 

15.61 

2.53 

Graduate 

583 

.42 

Tea  (.01  level) 
Tea  ( .05  level) 
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